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A 
STATEMENT OF FACTS, 


Sc. Sc. Ec. 


ö Should not have obtruded on the Public the 


following haſty defence of my own character, 


againſt the malicious inſinuations of Dr. Parr, 
it he had given me any reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
he would have contradicted the falſe and invi- 


dious reflections he has publiſhed againſt me in 
the laſt Britiſh Critic, or if the ConduBiors of 
that work had conſented to publiſh my firſt letter 


to the DoRor. 


I do not ſce how the Condudtors of the Britiſh 
Critic, having refuſed my letter, can in future 
lay any claim to candour or impartiality. It 1s 


clear, from their own letter“, as well as from the 
letters of the Doctor, that they know how ſar he 


has been concerned in the work—that he writes 
[rom reſentment—and that the principal part of 


what he has already ſent them, was founded in 


lalſchood and miſrepreſentation, The reaſon 
* Vide No. 6. 
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they give for not inſerting it, muſt appear to 


every one merely an excuſe: for though I might 
hereaſter, if Dr. Parr did not handſomely con- 


tradict what he has aſſerted and infinuated, be 


obliged to publiſh the whole of the Doctor's 


behaviour to the late Mr. H. Homer and myſelf; 
yet as the Conductors had already adminiſtered 
the poiſon, it was certainly their duty to have 


given the antidote, and that as ſoon as poſſible, 
and in the ſame vehicle. They cannot be 
ignorant how much quicker ſcandal flies, and 
how much more tenaciouſly it is retained, than 


truth, 


' Diſcit enim citins, meminitque libentius illud, 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat, & veneratur, 


But in order that the obfervations, which 1 


have to make, reſpeAing Dr. Parr's behaviour, 


may be more clearly underſtood, I will here in- 
ſert the following letters. 


* 
1 
rr 


No. 1. 
Dr. COMBE to Dr. PARR _ | 


Dx. Combe preſents his compliments to Pr. f 
Parr. —Laſt Saturday evening I read the firſt ; 
part of your review of the new edition of Ho- oj 
race cum Not. Var. As there are ſome paſſages 
which, I think, directly attack my moral cha- 
rafter, and are certainly unfounded, or miſrepre- 
ſented, I muſt deſire you+-to ſend this note to the 
Editors of the Britiſh Critic, for inſertion with 
the ſecond part of your review. In the courſe 
of about forty years, ſince our acquaintance (I 
wiſhed to have ſaid friendſhip) commenced, you 
never once had reaſon to miſtruſt my veracit — | 
I know you will not do it now; therefore I | 
hope no conſideration will prevent you doing 
me this piece of juſtice, Friend is with me a 
ſacred name, it is not to be taken up with levity, 
nor laid down on account of any trifling ex- 
preſſions, or little peculiarities, which may pro- 
ceed rather from a temporary indiſpoſition of 
the body, than a fault of the heart,“ Eit autem 
amicitia nihil aliud niſi omnium divinarum, 
humanarumque rerum cum benevolentia et 


caritate ſumma conſenſus, Qua quidem haud 
ſcio, an, excepta ſapientia, quidquam melius 
« homini 


1 
ce homini fit a Diis immortalibus datum ;” I have 
not violated it: but as I ſhall probably have 
occaſion to enter more at large, hereafter, into 


this ſubject, in reſpect to poor Homer and your- 
elf, I ſhall avoid e it any further at 
preſent. 


The firſt part of your review I ſhall ka notice - 


of is p. 50, © but we could wiſh that the Doctor 


© had been pleaſed to favour us with a more 
« particular account of the ſhare which really 
« belonged to Mr. Homer, and this wiſh is ſug- 
geſted to us by motives, not of idle curioſity, 
« but of ſubſtantial juſtice. We mean not to 
depreciate the abilities, or to arraign the ſince- 
rity of Dr. Combe. But we have weighty rea- 
ſons for ſuppoling, and no contemptible autho- 
rity even for aſſerting, that the work was 
chiefly planned by Mr. Homer, that he had 
procured and arranged materials nearly for 
« the whole.” As you were in our company 
the firſt time any thing was mentioned about the 


Horace, you muſt remember the propoſal for a 


new Var. Edit. of Horace was firſt mentioned by 
me, not with an idea of having any thing to do 
with it myſelf, but merely as.a proper bing for 


Homer; he inſtantly caught at it, and ſaid he 


would engage init, if I wouldjoin him; on which 
you immediately ſaid, © do Charles, and I will 
« give you both my aſhiſtance 25 you promiſed 
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1 
to mark Bentley, and ſome other books, and ſaid 
vou would give us ſome new notes. As to the 
plan, what there was, was alterwards ſettled be- 
tween us in converlation, but never committed 
to writing. Homer read over and marked Lam- 
binus, and I Torrentius and Cruquius. Theſe 


he afterwards compared together, and, generally, 


where the ſame ſenſe was conveyed, very pro— 


perly gave the preference to Lambinus. This 


we did gradually as the work went on; and when 
J had the misfortune to loſe our poor friend, I 
do moſt ſolemnly aſſure you there was not a 
lingle Note got ready by us for the ſurther pro- 


grels of the work, nor any arrangement made, 
as you aſſert, even for the finiſhing the firſt vo- 


lume. This was well known to Homer' 8 family; ; 
and I thought you mult have been acquainted 
with it from my ſubſequent letters*, Mr. Homer 
marked the various readings, at the King's Li- 


brary, to about the middle of the fourth book of 
Odes, and I examined the MSS in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. After his death, as I found it very 


inconvenient to be ſo far from home as the 
King's Library, and, after having been there 


From examining the DoRor's own letters, I find I did in- 
form him, immediately after the death of Mr. Homer, that the 
kitter left no papers reſpeQing the Horace, nor any memoran- 
dums of what was to be done, or what had been done. This 


was in conſequence of the Dector' s defire to ſee them, if ſuch 
exiſted, | 


twice, 


| 
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twice, was informed that a copy of the {ame 
book was in the poſſeſſion of an acquaintance; 
I borrowed it, and extracted the remainder of 


the various readings at my own houſe. In 


p. 55, you ſay, © Our readers, we doubt not, are 
ce well acquainted with the correaneſs of the 


late Mr. Homer, in the very uſeful office of 
„ making Indexes. We truſt that Dr. C. has 


« profited by the example of his friend.” In 
regard to the Index, I entirely ſettled the plan 
of the additions myſelf; I bought the Amſter- 


dam edition of Bentley ; I had the Index inter- 


leaved, did at leaſt one half by myſelf, or with 


the aſſiſtance of my own family; in the reſt I. 
was aſſiſted by Mr. Homer, when he had time to 


come, which was not ſo often as he wiſhed, for 


nothing could exceed cither his induſtry or 


willingnets; but the other works he was print- 
ing for himſelf, and what he had to do for you, 
rendered it impoſſible. The beginning of the 


Index was nearly coeval with the work itſelf; as 


we loon found a very correct Index would be 


* 


abſolutely neceſſary in the proſecution of our 


defion. That I availed myſelf, as much as pol- 
2, of the a!liliance and example of Mr. Homer 
is certain: but at the time this was done, I 


belicve, he had never made, or improved an 
Index. The number of additions or corrections 


to the improved edition of Tretter's Index, added 
{© 


59 1 5 
to the Amſterdam edition of Bentley 1728, ap- 
peared to me to be ſo great, that I kept the copy, 
as it came from the printer's, to ſhew, if any 


body ſhould doubt the fact; and I am now glad 


I did, as you may ſee, at any time you pleaſe to 


call in Bloomſbury-ſ{quare, that the whole is in 


my hand-writing. I cannot here avoid noticing, 


though I mean at preſent to keep clear of verbal 


criticiſm, that Colleftus was uſed by Tretter him- 
ſelf, in the iſt edition, printed by C. Plantin 
1575; afterwards adopted by Dan. Aveman 
and then by Iſaac Verbergius in the Amſterdam 


edition of Bentley, before quoted, from whom 2 


copied It. 1 


The firſt proof was ves brought to me: 
when I examined all the quotations, corrected 
the references when wrong, and added them 


when omitted; and notwithſtanding your rude 


mode of expreſſion, and the words of Longinus, 


I believe, there is ſcarce a claſſical quotation, a 


few Greek ones excepted, which I did not accu- 
rately examine: and this was by far the moſt. 


troubleſome part of the work; very many of 


the quotations were without references, and 


many of the reſt erroneous ; often one reference 
has taken me up an hour, and I have examined 
many thouſands. 34 


There were always Shred: proofs, ſometimes 


tour, the two laſt Mr. Homer alwavs examined : 
B | his 


3 1 
his eyes were better than mine by nature, and 
more ſo by habit. Theſe examinations, he uſed 
to ſay, always took him up four hours. 

In p. 52, you ſay, We muſt not conceal 
« from our readers what Mr. Homer intended to 
© do. If that judicious and diligent ſcholar 
« had been living, the illuftrious names of Mr. 
“ Windham and Mr. Burke would have adorned 
© the page in which we now find the venerable 
« name of Lord Mansfield; and the dedication 
« itſelf would have been written by a perſon, 
cc the whole force of whoſe mind would have 
« been exerted upon ſuch an occaſion.” Any 
one, the leaſt accuſtomed to your ſtyle of writing, 
and mode of thinking and ſpeaking of yourſelf, 
will here immediately acknowledge the name of 
Dr. Parr; but let me aſſure Dr. Parr, that Mr. 
Homer often declared to me, in very ſtrong 
terms, that he never would have it dedicated to 
the two honourable perſons you mention. [I 
remember in one of your letters to me, ſoon 
after the death of poor Homer, you mentioned 
ſomething about an agreement between you and 
him to this effect, but I never heard before of 
any ſuch agreement; and he was a man of too 
much honour to ſay it ſhould not be, if he had 
once agreed to it. I know you often mentioned 
it, but you never had a direct anſwer. _ 

Page 54, I find © The applauſe given to the 
* curators, 


E 
« curators, &c. is doubtleſs juſt : but are theſe 
« all the acknowledgments which from a regard 
« to truth, and from the peculiar delicacy of pre- 
« fent circumſtances, not unknown to ourſelves, 
« Dr. Combe ought to have made?” If Dr. 


Parr had not repeatedly inſiſted, that his name 


might not be made uſe of, it would certainly 


have been incumbent on the Editor to have 


made the ſtrongeſt acknowledgments to him 
for the very great aſſiſtance he gave in the pro- 
greſs of the Firſt Volume; and I ſeize this 

opportunity to return him my warmeſt thanks. 


And as this call upon my: veracity and delicacy | 


is in effect more than an ample licence to ſtate 


the extent of the obligation, I hope you will 
have the candour to contradi& the whole of 
your letter to Mr, Nares, an abſtract of which 


is inſerted at the end of the Britiſh Critic for 


November laſt, and do honour to your veracity 
by aſſuring the Public, ſo far from having given 


none of the Notes, as you there aſſert, that all 


the Notes, marked © Edit.” are either of your 
own writing, or pointing out in works you did 


not think neceſſary to be mentioned, and the 


word © Edit.“ was annexed at your deſire; that, 


inſtead of juſt pointing out ſome Notes for ſe- 
lection from Bentley, &c. you carefully marked 


cy oy. paſſage you wiſhed to be printed, and, 
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that you reviſed nearly every ſheet of the Firſt 
Volume before it was printed off. 

Though I did not intend to take notice of 
any of the criticiſms at preſent, yet there is ſome- 
thing ſo capricious in the candour of the follow- 


ing, and it having ſome relation to my moral cha- 
rater, I cannot avoid mentioning it.—Speaking 
of the motto, you bring in lines certainly never 
intended, and which cannot be applied ſo long as 


« Virtutis vere cuſtos*””* ſtands before: and in 
the very ſame page you ſeparate © mecum hanc 
ce operam inceperat”” from what it is immedi- 


ately connected with, on purpoſe to add“ the 


« Dottor's brief and cold expreſſion is.” 1 


meant that conſiliorum omnium decken me- 
« cum nuper conjuntiffimi,” ſhould have con- 


veyed a great deal. It was my wiſh, that the 


whole might be as warm as poſſible; and that it 
might expreſs the high opinion I ever had of 


his merits, the regard I had for his friendſhip, 
and the veneration, almoſt to enthuſiaſm, I would 


pay to his memory, now he is no more; and I 
would do every thing within the compaſs of my 


abilities and fortune, to do honour to his name 


or perpetuate his virtues. Could my language 
do juſtice to my emotions, which the recollec- 
tion of poor Homer calls forth, I am ſure the 


tribute would be neither brief nor cold: 1 
would deſcribe in ſuch language the very high 
ideas 


E484 


ideas he had of honour—friendſhip—truth. That 
it ſhould be worthy a place at Hatton, where 
Dr. Parr might contemplate and learn what 
theſe virtues really are. 

I ſhall be much obliged to you to let me know 
by a note, whether it will be conſiſtent with your 
ſituation, to get this inſerted in the next Britiſh 
Critic ; if not, be pleaſed to return it, that I may 
ſend it to * Editors myſelf. 


»w 


| No. 2, 


Dr. P ARR to Dr. COMBE. 
we e N 


] nave he honour af your letter while. a 


learned gentleman concerned in the Britiſh 
_ Critic was WI ith me. we 1 tell you now, as Jhave 25 


told you again and again, that Mr. Homer and 
L had ſettled about the dedication, and that I 
was to write it. I farther tell you, that in all 
our converſations, I conſidered Mr. Homer as 
more qualified than yourſelf, and as more em- 
ployed than yourſelf in planning, and, ſo long 
as he lived, in conduding the Edition of Ho- 
race. I never ſuppoſed, nor ſaid, that the plan 
was committed to writing; but I know that Mr. 
Homer had more clear and diſtinct views, than 

I con- 
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I conceived it poſſible for you to have, of what 
an Editor ought to do“. By your own ac. 


count, Homer read Lambinus, Torrentius, and 
Cruquius, while the work went on; and though 


afterwards you might compare with him the 


Notes of theſe critics, yet it is plain, from your 


own ftatement, that the greateſt ſhare of the 
trouble was taken by him: and in truth, Sir, 
his learning was ſuch as enabled him to do more 


than you did. Whether the preference to Lam- 


bin was by agreement among yourſelves, I 
know not; but I myſelf told Homer of the 
eſteem in which I held Lambin; and I muſt 


beg leave to add, that when I wrote to you, 


after Homer's death, I adviſed you to draw 
very largely from Lambin.—Mr. Homer, to my 
knowledge, had collected a very large apparatus 
of editions; and, in his converſations with me, 
which were far more frequent, and, I beheve, 


more intereſting than my converſations with 


you and him, I found his mind fully prepared 


to appreciate the value of the materials he had 


ſo brought together. Who examined the Mu- 
ſeum MS. I know not; and I can eaſily con- 
ceive, that the trouble of collating them was 
oftener performed by you than by him.— Still, 


* They, who are acquainted with the Doctor's contemptuous 


mode of ſpeaking about and treating other people, will not be 


ſurprized at theſe and other expreſfligns of the ſame nature. 


Sit. 


C351 
Sir, I am of opinion, that Mr. Homer had col- 
leted what you collected not; and that col- 
Jeftion implies materials nearly for the whole, 
And you will pleaſe to obſerve the force of the 
qualifying word. I did not mean to convey to 
any reader, that he had marked notes for the 


whole; and if you had been pleaſed to have 


been more particular in your Preface, you 
might have prevented the poſſibility of miſcon- 
ception, Mr. Homer, even if he had not 
marked notes in Lambin, Cruquius, and Tor- 
rentius, for the whole, ſtill was, in my opt- 
nion, the perſon who pointed the ſources 
where they were to be had; and, therefore, I 


conſider the expreſſion as juſtifiable, with the 
qualifying term I have before-mentioned.—As to 


the Index, I believe that the Review leaves you 
almoſt in the ſole poſſeſſion of the credit which 


is due to the improvement of Tretter's Index. 
1 did not ever know that Mr. Homer had 


done ſo much as you ſtate in your letter; and, 


from the Preface, it does not appear that he had 


done any thing at all. About the word colleftus, 
I exprefſed doubt only, and that doubt is not 


removed by the authority you produce. As to 


the Greek quotations, I call them many which 


you call few; and in which you will ſoon 


know, perhaps to your mortification, that the 
inaccuracies are many. I told Homer, ge- 


nerally, to be very careful about accents, and 


other 
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other thipgs; and, now and then, I pointed 
out, in my letters, errors which I found in the 


ſheets ſent to me; ſome of the ſheets, you 
know, were, 1n conſequence of your direQions, 


not ſent to me; and about thoſe which were 
ſent, I frequently contented myſelf with gene- 


ral directions to Mr. Homer to be on his 
guard *. In your Preface you ſay, that you 
have examined all the paſſages, and in your 


letter to me, you except a few Greek ones. 


Now, Sir, were I to admit the fact of your hav- 


ing examined all, I ſhould make it appear, that 


you have examined many Greek paſſages to 


very little purpoſe. In regard to my aſſiſtance, 


I certainly did, while Mr. Homer was alive, and 
while you and I were on terms of friendſhip, re- 


queſt that my name might not be mentioned; but 
you will be pleaſed to remember, that when our 


friendſhip was no more, and when the delicate 
circumſtances to which the Review alludes, had 


ſucceeded, you were, in this new change of 


fituation, obliged to purſue a different conduct, 
and to have enquired of me, whether my firſt 
requiſition, in a ſtate of friendſhip, was to bind 


* I ſhould have thought the learned Reviewer would have 
been more on his guard than to have confeſſed, that he fre- 


5 quently contented himſelf with giving general directions about 
a ſheet that was ſent by che poſt, nearly one hundred miles, for 
his particalar correction. 5 


you 


3 
you when we were in a leſs * ſituation, 
In all probability, I ſhould not myſelf have al- 
juded to the fact, if my name had not been 
uſed by Bookſellers, and even introduced into 
the Britiſh Critic. 
Sir, I ſhall maintain every word which I ſent 
to the ConduQors of the Britiſh Critic; for, in 
my private letter to them, I ſtated the extent 
of my ſhare; I told them, that J had marked 
the arſt volume of Bentley, the whole of Cun- 
ingham, the Venuſine LeQtiones of Klotzius, 
and Janus, and lome ſcattered obſervations in 
other critics. 

And at this moment I am telling one of the 
Ge that I marked the obſervations of 

r. Wakefield, in the Appendix to his Poems; 
| we to criticiſms affixed to the Supplices Mulie- 
res of Euripides. By letter, or in converſation, 
I defired Mr. Homer to ſelect notes from the 
Sylva Critica of Mr. Wakefield, and from the 
Epiſtola Critica of Markland; and I find both 
_ theſe works noticed in your Catalogue. 

It is very true, Sir, that I ſuggeſted a few 
Notes, to which the name of © Edit.“ was by 
my requeſt affixed; and it is alſo true, that not 
one of theſe is an original note. 


+ This word I cannot make out; and if there ſhould be any 
word wrong quoted, I hope the Doctor will attribute it to my 
inability to make out his hand- writing. 


C | In 
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In regard to the ConduQors of the Britiſt 
Critic, I ſhall leave you to ſettle the matter 


with them; and I have no doubt of their acting 
* and honourably. 


J am, Sir, 
8 Your humble ſervant, _ 
8. PARR. 


You have long known my objettions to the 
Motto, * and you may obſerve, that in the Re- 


view are quotcd the under: —0* Quique mecum, 


« &c.” at full in the text. Mr. Homer, among 


many other works, had procured Jaſon de Noris, 


and it was my advice that he ſhould publiſh the 
whole. I underſtood from him that he bad 
ſome thoughts of doing ſo. I ſee only one pal- 


lage in the Review which ought to be altered, 


and that I ſhall have great pleaſure in altering. 
I think the Latin part of the notes very correct; 
of the Greek, you will hereafter know the opi- 


nion of the Britiſh Critic. In the courſe of 


the critique, I have already ſtated in my 
Faper the difference between the two volumes; 


and have given you the credit of ſelecting, after 


* The Doctor, here, doth not mean the motto, but the man 


whom he has introduced into his critique, in order to ſhew his 


remarkable talent at ly, inſidious detraction; and it is, un- 
doubtedly, for the ſame reaſon he has introduced the late 
learned and pious Biſhop Halifax. 

Homer's 
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Homer's death, from Bentley and other critics, 
except thoſe I had marked. 5 
I have ſent your paper to the Condudtors. 


By original notes“, I mean conjettures or 
diſcoveries of my own. I have not the Britiſh 


Critic of December or November. But I ſaid 


in my letter to the ConduQors, that I had 


pointed out ſcattered Notes; and this does not 


apply to editions merely, but to any obſerva- 
tions, in any form, upon Horace. Such are all 
the Notes ſigned Edit. except one; and that 
one, which is a tranſpoſition of a ſhip, was com- 


municated to me in converſation, and, for 
ought I know, may be in ſome book. It is not 


mine. I remember I did not invent it, nor did 
the perſon, whom I heard it from, pretend to 
invention. 5 


* The learned Reviewer, being hampered by his promiſe of 


giving ſome new notes, and his letter to the Conductors, in 


which he ſays he had given no notes, has here recourſe to his 


uſual fophiſtry of ſplitting, ſubdividing, confounding, &c, 


1 
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Dr. COMBE to Dr. Pak R. 
SIR, 


PRrortsSIONAL buſineſs prevented me yeſ- 
terday acknowledging the favour of your letter, 
As to tne dedication, independent of what Mr. 
Homer often told me, the truth of which I muſt 
inſiſt on, the thing is impoſſible. Mr. Homer 
had too accurate a knowledge of propricty to 
attempt, and was too well acquainted with my 
diſpoſition to venture, to agree in any ſuch 
matter without my approbation and concurrence, 
much leſs without my knowledge; but, as I be- 
fore mentioned, you took ſilence for conſent, 

and made the agreement with yourſelf. 
You fay, © By your own account Homer read 
Lamb. Torr. and Cruq. ; and though after- 
wards you might compare with him the notes 
of thele critics, yet it is plain, from your own 
ſtatement, that the greateſt ſhare of the trou- 
ble was taken by him.”” You go on and lay, 
« Whether the preference to Lamb. was by 
« agreement I know not, but &c.” and then you 
proceed to reaſon on theſe premiſes. What a 
total nfiſrepreſentation of what I wrote to you! 
1 wrote, Homer read over and marked Lambinus: 
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and I Torrentius and Cruquius : that is, I read 
over and marked Torrentius and Cruquius; I 
do not recollect that theſe books were ever at 
his apartments; inſtead of we, I wrote, theſe he 


afterwards compared together, and I ſay nothing 
of myſelf. As to the materials, you ſay he had 


got together, it was thus: you lent us a few 
books; of the reſt, I am bene four, I believe five 


out of ſeven were mine. You ſay you can 


caſily conceive that the taſk of collating the 
MSS. was oftener performed by me than by 
him; indeed your conception is very wonderful, 
when I tell you I always examined them, and 


conſequently that he never did. As to the reſt 
of your leiter, the arguments are ſo forcible, 
the deduttions ſo natural, and the logic ſo clear, 
that it is impoſſible for me to ſay any thing to 


them, they muſt, and they will ſpeak for them- 
ſelves. 

Ihere is leni to me very extraordinary 
in your accuſing me of a want of reſpect and 


regard for the character of Mr. Homer. Surely 


you cannot forget the letter you ſent to me, 
when he was ſcarcely ſettled in his grave, filled 


with complaints againſt him, without one recol- 


tection of his virtues, or one acknowledgment 
of his ſervices. You cannot forget the letter, 


in the warmth of my friendſhip, I ſent to you in 
his juſtification, ſtating how far the things you 
complain 


5 $7 n 
complain of were owing to yourſelf; (this is what 
J meant to call to your recolleQion, when 1 


ſpoke of friendſhip in my firſt note) how his 


affairs had been diſturbed; how his mind was 


hurt; and his diſeaſe, perhaps, aggravated by 
your behaviour to him. You cannot forget the 
letter the poor father ſent you, after his ſon's 
death, about the complaints poor Harry often 
made of you before his exit: that he frequently 


lamented how much injury to his affairs, and 


uneaſineſs to his mind, had been occaſioned by 
your want of punttuality ; and that this was the 
more affecting to him, becauſe he had ever been 
indefatigable in his exertions to execute every 


requiſition from, and every act of friendſhip, 
which was in his power, towards you. Your 


attack on my moral character is ſuch, and the 
whole of your condudt ſo unprovoked and un- 
juſt, that I ſhall find it neceſſary, in order 
thoroughly to juſtify myſelf from your aſper- 
ions and invidious ſuggeſtions; and to ſhew 


the ſource of all this malice, fully to ſtate _ 
theſe circumſtances, that it may appear who has 


been right and who wrong ; and then the public 
will be able to judge of your charatter in the 
two points of view, in which every great and 
every good man would wiſh moſt to ſhine—the 
public Citizen, and the private Friend. 


am, &c. 
Bloomſbury-ſquare, 4 x 


Saturday, Dec. 9, 1793. Oh. COMBE. 
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No. 4. 
Dr. PAR R to Dr. COME. 


SIR, 


Lasr night I reccived a ſecond letter, ſigned 


with Dr. Combe's name, and written with ſuch 


a degree of vivacity and clearneſs, as by no 
means reſembles Dr. Combe's general ſtyle. It 


would not diſgrace the pen of an ingenious 


acquaintance, with whom 1 dined yeſterday 


ſe'nnight in your neighbourhood. Once I read 


over your former letter, and once it was read 
tome by a friend. The ſentence about Lam- 
bin, and the two following ſentences were read 
again and again. But the word 7, which you 


| ſtate as preceeding Torrentius, was not diſco- 


vered by my friend or myſelf, and as I have not 


your letter, I ſuppoſe we read and, abreviated, 
for J. It was a miſconception not miſrepre- 


ſentation intended by me. I remember the 
word he before examined, and I alſo remember 
the next ſentence beginning thus: © This we 
« did gradually as the work went on.” Here 
my friend and IJ were puzzled. Neither of us 


had ſeen the word I in the firſt ſentence: and 


as the third begins, © This we, I ſuppoſed you 
to refer to the prececng ſentence, in which 
examination 
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examination is mentioned. But your letter of 


yeſterday clears up the whole * Homer con- 
ſulted Lambin; Dr. C. conſulted Torrentius 
and Cruquius; he examined the whole three, 


and gave the preference to Lambin when they 
agreed, * and this you did gradually, &c.” The 
expreſſion is not accurate, but I underſtand it 
now. | 
You bring to my recalleBion. the three 
angry letters, but much as I was ſurpriſed and 
grieved at the complaints of my friend, never 


did I feel for one moment the ſlighteſt diminu- 


tion of my regard. I always *** Þ and ſtill have a 


fond recollection of his virtues, and his friend- 


ſhip, and his ſervices; and I have great ſatis- 
faction in being conſcious of my OWN readinets 
to ſerve him. 
| „ Lam Sir; 
Sunday. Your humble ſervant, 
An. 


To the reſt of your letter 1 ſay nothing here. 


The original letter, returned to me by the ConduQors of 


the Britiſh Critic, is left with Mr. Payne, at the Muſe Gate; 


where any gentleman may ſee it, and judge, if it is poſſible for 
Dr. Parr and his learned friend to have made ſuch a miſtake, 
TD This word 1 cannot read. 
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No. 5. 


Dr. COMBE to the CONDUCTORS of the BRITISH 
CRITIC. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I AM informed by a letter I received laſt night 


from Dr. Parr, that he had ſent to the Conduc- 


tors of the Britiſh Critic my note to him, which 


IJ wiſh to have inſerted with the Doctor's next 
part of his review of the new edition of Horace, 


If it is not conſiſtent with your plan to print 


the whole, as above, I beg the favour of you to 
return it to Bloomſbury-Square. I obſerve, by 


the term being often repeated in Dr. Parr's 


letter, that I have made a miſtake, through igno- 


rance, in putting the name of Mr. Nares, inſtead 
of the ConduQgors of the Britiſh Critic : this, if 
you print the paper, I hope you will do me the 
kindneſs to corre&; and I take this opportu- 


nity to beg Mr. Nares's pardon for having made 


lo free with his name. 
Friday Evening, I am, Gentlemen, | 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


CH. COMBE. 
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No. 6. 


The CONDUCTORS of the BRITISH CRITIC 
to Dr. co. 


SIR, 


Tu Conduttors of the Britiſh Critic with to 


render you the fulleſt juſtice, as well as to ſhew 


you every civility, They would willingly have 


inſerted in their Review the ſubſtance of your 
firſt letter to Dr. Parr; but, from your ſecond. 
letter to that gentleman, they underſtand that 
you intend to communicate with the public | in 
another form. 


They therefore only conceive it neceſſary to 


return your letter with proper compliments, and 
thanks tor the honour you intended them; and 


remain 
Feb. 12, 1794. Your obedient and obliged 
humble ſervants, 


The Conductors of the Britiſh Critic, 


This was encloſed in a cover marked W. E. 


[ * 


] Do not pretend to any claim on Dr. Parr's 


gratitude: few have been the opportunities 


J have had to render him any eſſential ſer- 
vices; yet he knows I was ever moſt willing. 
But from our long acquaintance, from his own 


profeſſions, from the manner in which I was 
induced to begin the work, I expected, and 
I think I had a right to expect more affiſtance 
from him in the proſecution of it, than I have 


received. Little did I think that he would not 
only have meanly endeavoured clandeſtinely to 
deſtroy the credit of the work, but the charac- 


ter of the remaining Editor. I believe, taking 
all the circumſtances together, there will not 
be found, in the annals of literature, ſo baſe a 
tranfaltion. DT 


The attachment and regard that Mr. H. Ho- 


mer had for Dr. Parr, the alacrity and the 


punctuality with which he executed all his com- 
miſſions, and, while in London, the conſiderable 
portion of his time he gave up to the Doctor's 


buſineſs, deſerved a much more active and 
friendly return than he experienced, as will pre- 
fently appear: © Sed plerique perverſe, ne di- 


cam impudenter, amicum habere talem volunt 


© quales ipfi efſe non poſſunt, quæque iph non 


* tribuunt amicis, hæc ab 1is deſfiderant.” 
That Dr. Parr's behaviour doth not ariſe 


from any regard to the memory of Mr, Homer, 
D 2 3 will 
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will clearly appear. Aiter miſquoting my letter, 
which it ſeems he was ſenſible of at the time, 


he ſays, © If he (Mr. Homer) had not marked 


« notes in Lambinus, Cruquius, and Torren- 
« tius for the whole, ſtill he was, in my opinion, 
« the perſon who pointed out the ſources where 
« they were to be had.” Here the Doctor 
means nothing leſs than to ſpeak of Mr. Homer, 
but only of himſelf; as a little lower he, in 
effect, ſtates nearly the whole of the notes were 
pointed out by himſelf, I am very far from 


wiſhing to lefſen the Doctor's ſervices or merits, 
but I ſuppoſe he don't mean to inſinuate that if 


he had not pointed them out, we ſhould have 


known nothing of ſuch works. 


| In order to ſhew till more firongly chat it 
was neither a reſpea for the character of Mr. 
H. Homer now he is dead, nor a real regard for 


him when living, that prompted him to this 
attack upon me, I ſhall mention the following 
_ circumſtances. 


Mr. Homer, having met with the minor pieces 


of Bellendenus, thought it would be an accept- 
able thing to the public in general, and to the 
Scotch gentlemen in particular, to preſent them 


with a new edition, and thereby bring from ob- 


ſecurity ſo eminent a ſcholar, and fo great an 


ornament of the Scottiſh nation. This he com- 


municated to Dr. Parr, who approved of his 


deſign, 
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deſign, and told him he would write a preface 
to it. Mr. Homer, whoſe regard and admira- 
tion for Dr. Parr at that time was ſo great, that 
he thought every thing he did muſt command a 
rapid ſale, immediately accepted his offer, and 
thanked him: but notwithſtanding the expence 
_ of engraving, the care in printing, &c. the event 

turned out different from his expettation. For 
the original intention of the edition was loſt in 
the reception it met with as a political pamphlet. 
I aſterwards learnt from Mr. Homer ſenior, that 
his ſon paid Dr. Parr for this z0l. notwithſtand- 
ing which the Doctor ſoon afterwards inſiſted on 
a new edition of the preface being publiſhed 
ſeparately ; and had ſo little grace as to deſire 
Mr. Homer to make the beſt bargain he could 
for him with ſome bookſeller. Not many of the 
original had been ſold; a great many, which had 
been bound in morocco and other rich bind- 
ings, were left on hand; and if a new edition 
had been publiſhed by a bookſeller, the loſs to 
Mr. Homer would have been great. He con- 
ſulted with me, and we both thought it would be 
better for him to buy it, and to give the Doctor 
151.158.; at this time I knew nothing of the gol. 
or my advice would have been different *. 


* Mr. Homer's father was not acquainted with this tranſac- 
tion till the DoRor informed him of it, in order to make out 


a debt of 201. which he ſaid was due to him at Mr. H. Homer's 
death, | 


Dr, 
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[4 Dr. Parr knew money was not plentiful : Mr. 
[1 Homer had expended near 20001. in paper and 
| } printing, the returns were flow, and more money 
1 wanted for finiſhing the works he had begun: 
{ but when this was urged in order to get Dr. 
4 Parr to be more expeditious in his affiſtance, 1 
1 may here truly ſay, the Doclor's brief and cold ex. 
9 preſſion was, quoting St. Luke, © Whoſo in- 
#1 „ tending to build, ſitteth not down firſt and 
9 « counteth the coſt, whether he have ſufficient 
7 « to finiſh it?“ 

{ Mr. Homer having very correAly printed, for 


the uſe of ſchools, the three firſt books of the 


: three decades of Livy, Dr. Parr promiſed him 
1 to write a preface for it. There was no place 
0 here either for politics or detraction *. Mr. 
bi Homer, having frequently reminded him of this 


promiſe, and after waiting fourteen months, was 
obliged to write a ſhort one for himſelf, and 
publiſh it. 
In regard to the Horace, though I am ſure it 
never took the Doctor ſeven hours to mark the 


; potes in Bentley for one book of the Odes, yet 
5 be twice kept the book at Hatton near ſeven 
4 months, the preſs all that time being obliged to 

ſtand ſtill. f 


The Dottor, 1 in his ſecond letter, ſays, 5 But 


* Vide preface to Bellen denus, and preface and dedication 
to Warburton's 'Trafts, | 
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much as I was ſurpriſed and grieved at the 
complaints of my friend, never did I feel for 
« one moment the ſlighteſt diminution of my 


2 


2 


„ regard.” Here, I think, from what has been 


related, we may give the moſt implicit confidence 
to the Doctor's aſſertion, for I think the public 
will be ſatisfied it was too ſcanty to bear the 
isis. diminulion. 

I might, though I think it not neceſſary, have 
ſtated other circumſtances to ſtrengthen the 


above arguments, but I have not the vouchers. 


The Doctor, immediately after Mr. Homer's 
death, requeſted that all his letters, notes, &c. 


might be returned; and, not being willing to de- 


pend on Mr. Homer's regular repreſentatives, 
he wrote to me, in very ſtrong terms, to deſire 
the ſame thing. Mr. Homer ſenior wiſhed to 
know from me if J had any objection to theſe 
papers being ſent back : I replied © No; let the 
« Door have them all;” and they were all 
ſent : I did not then ſuſpett what the Dottor” $ 
further intentions were. 

From the preceding account it is clear that 
Dr Parr is angry, not becauſe too little is ſaid 
of Mr. Homer, but becauſe nothing is ſaid of 
Dr. Parr: yet he acknowledges that he had re- 
queſted his name might not be mentioned; but 
adds, © When Homer was dead, and our friend- 
yg ſhip \ was no more, I ſhould have purſued a diffe- 


ce rent 
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* rent mode of conduct, and have enquired of 
te him whether he remained in the ſame mind.” 


Here the Doftor moſt ſtrangely forgets propriety, 
If he had changed his mind, he was to have in- 


formed me, not I to have enquired of him; and 


for this he had the beft poſſible opportunity, on 


my ſending to him about the preface, when he 


wrote me the following unfriendly ſentence, 
As you are in haſte to get your book out, I alſo 
am in haſte to tel] you how little you can ex- 
« pea from me in enabling you to do ſo; 1 


« mean in reſpe@ to the dedication and pre- 


face.“ This was the time, if Dr. Parr had 
changed his mind, to have told me ſo; the fault 


was entirely his own. I am ſure it was not my 
wiſh to have his name concealed, and I do not 


think it was for the intereſt of the book to have 


it ſo. As to myſelf, ſo little credit did J think 


was due to the Editor of ſuch a publication, that 


I did not even affix my name to the title page, 
nor did J intend to put it to the advertiſement : 


in the papers. 


| Surely there is ſomething very whimſical in 


the Doctor's ideas: it is even a laughable cir- 


cumſtance, that almoſt in the very ſentence 


where he takes it ſo ill that his name has not 


been mentioned, he complains that his name has 


been made ule of, and even introduced into the 
Britiſh Critic, © Mira verborum complexio!” 


1 ſappot⸗ 


1 

I ſuppoſe, what was printed by the Conduttors 
of the Britiſh Critic, Dr. Parr ſent to them. It is 
clear from his own letters, they are his particular 
friends; ; I am ſure they are not mine. 
It 1s difficult to account for Dr. Parr's beha- 
viour through the whole of this buſineſs. As 
ſoon as the Doctor found we had laid out ſome 
hundred pounds in paper, and that it was too 
late for us to recede, he gradually became every 
month leſs attentive to the promiſes he had made 
us; and after the death'of Mr. Homer, aſſuming 
a degree of conſequence in proportion as his 
vanity prompted him to think he became more 
indiſpenſably neceſlary, he in his correſpon- 
dence gradually forgot not only the idea of 
friend, but even that of gentleman. On dil. 
covery of this humble and friendly temper in the 
Reverend Doctor, I ceaſed to correſpond with 
him, and neither remonſtrated nor complained. 
From which time, which is near two years, I have 
heard nothing from him. 1 
Dr. Parr was doubtleſs offended about the de- 
dication: he ſtates an engagement with Mr. 
Homer, which Mr. Homer had no right to make, 
and was a man of too much reaitude to enter 
into, without my knovledge; an engagement 
which Dr. Parr himſelf never mentioned to me 
in Mr. Homer's life-time. Every one muit 
allow, that after the money I had expended, and 
„E the 
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the trouble I had taken, I was perfectly right in 


dedicating it to my own friend, in preference to 
Dr. Parr's two political acquaintance. I make 
uſe of this term, as the Doctor doth not ſeem to 
have any true knowledge of real friendſhip. 
This is the only thing, I know, which can 


have offended the Doctor; except our difference 
in political matters v. 


Dr. 


* Monarchy, in my opinion, more eſpecially limited as in 
this kingdum, is the greateſt ſecurity for public liberty and 
private happineſs. Under a monarchy there is mercy ariſing 
from a diſcrimination of the nature of crimes, which laws cannot 


always notice; under a monarchy there is a reviſion of judg- 


ments paſſed under the influence of popular deluſion or popular 


prejudice, and, above all, there is reſponſibility. None of theſe 


bleflings can be enjoy ed under a democratic republic. Fhe moſt 
abſolute monarch on earth can be the tyrant only to a certain 


point; when the Emperor of Turkey comes to that, he is cut 


of, and another of the family is placed upon the throne, 
This remedy, deſperate as it is, cannot be applied in ſuch a 
republic. You may take off a Pelletier, a Marat, a Danton, 
or a Robeſpierre, and you are no nearer being freed from the 
oppreſſion and tyranny under which you groan. In the fame 


proportion as numbers leſſen reſponſibility, tyranny is increaſed: 


each individual thinks that, among ſo many, little of the blame 
will fall to his own ſhare. We ſee this every day in common 
life: ten or a dozen perſons will do that collectively, which any 
one among them would be aſhamed of, 

It is with the body politic as with the body natural, that right 
and wrong often depend on time and circumſtances. In a ſtate 
of health and activity we may 1 do that, not uy. with impunity 

but 
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Dr. Parr may, perhaps, complain of the ſe- 
verity with which I have examined his condutt 
in this buſineſs; he may obſerve that in his 


Review he has not made uſe of this or that ex- 
preſſion, but with a qualifying term, as, ne wy, 


almoſt, ſuppoſing &c. ;—and may endeavour to 
evade the force of facts, as he doth when ſpeak- 


ing of the Index, © That the Review had left me 


« almoſt in the full poſſeſſion of the credit of it;“ 
but there are very few perſons who would not 
underſtand from the Doctor's inſinuations, that 
the whole credit of the Index is to be given to 
Mr. Homer. The Doctor knows too much of 


but advantage, which it would be madneſs to attempt when the 


ſyſtem is deranged, and the body under the influence of diſeaſe. 
So when the body politic is threatened with convulſions, and 
the minds of the people are diſturbed and unſettled through 


the intrigues and machinations of the worſt of human beings ; 
the perſon who would add to ſuch diſorder, by bringing forward 


any freſh cauſe of diſcontent and uneaſineſs, which might not 
only be allowable but praiſe-worthy at another time, would de- 
ſerve a much more conſiderable cenſure than the term of bad 


ſabje& or bad citizen; and I ſha!l leave it to the nice diſcrimi- 


nating genius of Dr. Parr to determine the projer epithet for 
ſuch a man. | | 

I do not mention theſe political opinions as ſuppoſing Dr. 
Parr either holds or diſſeminates a contrary dofrine ; but yet 
I ſhould be pleaſed to ſee, under the Doctor's able hand, an 
acknowledgement of ſuch opinions, without any of his meta- 
phyſical quibbles and diſtinctions, which ſerve only to confound 
not to enlighten the people. 
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the power of words not to be ſenſible that the 


05 worſt miſchief is done to perſons and charaQters 
117 = by innuendos, fly inſidious ſuppoſitions, and 
1 ſuggeſtions. When the Jacobins and the Mem- 
1 | bers of the Mountain, on the other fide of the 
| | water, had any miſchief, to be executed, of a 
a. more diabolical nature than ordinary, they 
A always brought it about by ſuch kind of ſpeeches. 
4 This cannot have eſcaped the keenneſs of the 


Doctor's obſervation; and I have to lament that 
he has profited by ſuch illuſtrious examples. 
I ſhall entirely avoid at preſent verbal criti- 
ciſm; but there are a few things in the Britiſh 
| Cone, not. betore noticed, which I ſhall mention 
here. 

As to the ſubſtance of my firſt nee, I do 
not even now think it proper for a preface, or 
that it would have added any thing to what I 
have ſaid of the character of Mr. H. Homer; if 
I had thought it would, I certainly ſhould have 
done it. 

The next thing I ſhould have been aſhamed 
to mention, was it not to point out the deter- 
mination Dr. Parr had to find a fault, if poſſible. 
At the beginning of page 54, is the following: 
We think Dr. Combe ſhould have ſaid the four 
« firſt Odes of the fourth book; and the nine firſt 
ſa « Satires of the firſt. book.” The paſſage is per- 

41 tettly clear as I printed it, and ſo the Doctor 
ol thinks 
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thinks when he writes himſelf; for, page 51, he 
ſays, © The firſt paſſage is to be found in the 1ſt Z 
Epiſt. and the ſecond in the 16th Epiſt. of Ho- 
race,“ without the mention of any book. 

As to the authors from whom the different 
pieces are taken, which are prefixed to the work, 
the Doctor might eaſily know where they are to 
be found, if he. would take the trouble to look. 
The tract of Aldus Manutius de Undeviginti 
generibus Metrorum Horatii, is, as every ſcho- 
lar knows, prefixed to M. A. Muretus's edition 
of Horace, Aldus, Venet. 1561, from whence 
I took it. But it is not material, if they 
are good, whence. they came; if they are not 
good, then the public have a right to complain. 


It was no more my intention to reprint all the 


tracts which has been publiſhed on the metre of 
Horace, than it was to reprint all the notes. It 
was my buſineſs to ſelect.— Moreover Dr. Parr 
will pleaſe to recollett that I ſent him an ac- 
count of what I meant to prefix, of which he 
took no notice. 
Where the Doftor got his anocdare of Geſner 
preferring the firſt edition to every MS. I can- 
not tell: cuivis libro MS. facile comparandum 
certainly doth not mean it; and what he after- 
wards ſays—litere ſæpe tranſpoſitæ. — voces vel 
ome vel cum ipſius metri pernicie per mutatæ. and 
in a note on Epiſt. II. 2. v. 140. in edilione tot 


dme 
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deformata ſphalmatis, certainly militates againſt 
it: and if the Dottor will allow my teſtimony, 
J ſhould aſſert that it is one of the moſt incor- 
redt printed books I ever examined. 
What the Doctor means by my being pro- 
foundly verſed in botanical ſtudies, I know not, as 
I never profeſſed to know much more of botany 
than relates to the Materia Medica. As to what 
1s done, in the Var. Edit. of Horace, to ſettle, as 
well as could be, what particular plants or ani- 
mals were meant by the author, I endeavoured 
to procure the beſt information; and notwith- 
ſtanding Dr. Parr's contempt for every thing 
except mere. philology and politics, I doubt not 
but this part will be well received by the Pub- 
lic. 


FINITS. 


